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THE DRUSENFALL. 

The beautiful waterfall shown in our illustration on 
this page, forms one of the principal attractions of 
the romantic forest of Thuringia — famed in poetry 
and art for unrivaled picturesque variety of scenery. 
We are not, however, indebted to nature for this 
beautiful cascade, 
but to art. Orig- 
inally the stream 
which now leaps 
so wildly over the 
edge of the pre- 
cipitous cliff, 
found its way, in 
tame and timid 
windings, to the 
level of the val- 
ley. An ingeni- 
ous gentleman, 
viewing the scene 
so artistically de- 
picted here, con- 
ceived the idea 
that a cascade 
would make an 
admirable addi- 
tion to its charms. 
Skillful engineers 
soon solved the 
question as to the 
feasibility, of the 
project ; and now 
an artificial chan- 
nel conducts the 
waters of the quiet 
stream to this ro- 
mantic jumping- 
off place, where 
they dash over the 
- rocks quite as pic- 
turesquely as if 
Nature herself 
had designed the 
cascade. As a 
practicall)'' mind- 
ed exile of Erin 
remarked, when 
his attention was 
directed to the 
water pouring 
over the rocks at 
Niagara, " What's 
to hinder? " It is 
not often, to be 
sure, that the en- 
gineer can be 
commended as a 
rival of Nature in 
the manufacture 
of scenery ; but 
in this instance, 
we think, no one 
could wish the 
Drusenbach to 
return to its dull 
and unromantic 
course. 

Excellent taste 
and judgment 
were shown in 
selecting the lo- 
cality and arrang- 
ing the details of 
this cascade. The 
spot itself is one 
of the most beau- 
tiful in the whole 
valley, which is 
here quite narrow, 
with "high banks 

of diversified and picturesque forms. The grand mass 
of rock which rears itself in front of the waterfall 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of the scene. We 
might imagine it to be the petrified form of some 
ancient giant, seated there in everlasting repose ; 
and the curious resemblance to a human head, which 
may be traced in the upper portion of the mass, assists 
the imagination, and almost makes it real. This fan- 
cied resemblance is one of the great attractions of 
the place to tourists in general. For one person who 
will go a mile to see something beautiful in nature, a 
hundred will go twenty miles to see something odd 



or monstrous. Every collection of photographic 
views from the White Mountains, or any other pic- 
turesque and romantic region, will be sure to con- 
tain the "Old Man of the Mountain," the "Indian's 
Head," or something of the kind ; and though there 
is no beauty in the thing itself, while the resemblance 
to the human face or form is of the faintest descrip- 
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tion, we shall generally find these pictures more 
highly prized than those of the most beautiful scenes. 
Not long since the writer of this was looking over a 
really fine collection of Rocky Mountain photo- 
graphs, when the owner called attention to a remark- 
ably picturesque view, with some large rocks in the 
near foreground. " You would never guess why I 
value that more than any other picture in the collec- 
tion," he remarked ; " take this glass, and see if you 
can make out those characters." It was a patent- 
medicine advertisement, painted in letters ten feet 
long, on the surface of a smooth cliff! Had it been 



an inscription a thousand years old the gentleman 
would not have prized it more highly. 

But, apart from all nonsense and false taste of 
this sort, the Drusenfall is very attractive from its 
height, volume, and picturesqueness. We might ad- 
mire it, if it possessed no other attractions, for the 
same reason that a simple-minded old lady from New 

England admired 
the long Suspen- 
sion Bridge at Ni- 
agara more than 
the Falls; because, 
as she naively re- 
marked, "God 
made them, and it 
wasn't much for 
God to do; but I 
never shall cease 
admiring how 
mortal man could 
'a' made that 
bridge ! " 

The case is of 
course different if 
one looks at the 
cascade from a 
poetical point of 
view, as one con- 
templates a bit of 
old castle wall ; a 
broken arch, un- 
der which knights 
and ladies rode a 
thousand years 
ago, or any other 
relic of olden 
times, whose pow- 
er of impressing 
the mind is en- 
tirely derived 
from association. 
But it is very fool- 
ish in the pres- 
ence of a beautiful 
object, either of 
art or nature, to 
worry oneself 
with such reflec- 
tions. If the ob- 
ject is beautiful, 
enjoy its beauty ; 
if beautiful and 
adorned with 
lovely associa- 
tions and rich in 
suggestiveness, so 
much the better ; 
but do not let the 
absence of these 
destroy a pleas- 
ure which is legit- 
imate. It is best 
npt to look too 
closely into what 
gives us enjoy- 
ment ; but just 
enjoy it, as chil- 
dren do the little 
things that make 
up their daily life. 
The most ardent 
worshiper of na- 
ture may surely 
admire the Dru- 
senfall, and thank 
the genius to 
which we are in- 
debted for this 
addition to the 
beauty of the 
Drusenthal. 
ma v. 

Why did die snow keep falling ? 

What did the March winds say ? 
And why, when Earth was a-flowering, 
Was April showering, and showering? 

1 know — I know to-day ! 

The apple blossoms have told me, 

And the twinkling dew on the spray : 
They wanted to change their places, 
And, putting on shining faces. 
To be the beautiful May ! 

— Henry Richards. 
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